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grown man uncared for, as though the operation bore
a magic charm which lasted indefinitely.

'Primary education', said the late Mr. St. Loe Strachey, "might
be described as fitting men to make use of a library. In learning
how to read and write and cipher, men are, in effect, learning
how to use the mental tools of existence. These tools are books,
and books make a library. The wise State therefore sees to it
that there is a plentiful supply of tools at hand, so that any one
who wants to use them for his own and the public good can
do so without impediment. To educate people and then not
provide them with tools to work with is obviously an absurdity
if not a crime.'1

A sentiment not very deep, perhaps, but too often
overlooked. The lapse into illiteracy, then, is one of the
great dangers of the educational system in India. The
children of the peasantry, brought up in an atmosphere
of illiteracy, lacking the stimulus either of ambition or
of the desire for knowledge, and taught in very many,
perhaps in most, cases by men without imagination,
without knowledge and without enthusiasm, soon forget
the little they ever knew. The ordinary business of life
gives no opportunity for practice; the seed has been
sown and has germinated, but having no depth of earth
it withers. Recent inquiries have shown that in spite of
all the money poured out with magnificent, almost reck-
less generosity, upon this, perhaps the most favourite of
the Maharaja's schemes, less than half of the pupils have
profited permanently. It is here that the village library
has played its part. Those who have developed beyond
the drudgery of alphabet and grammar have, it was found,
formed a real taste for reading; they enjoy at least the
newspapers and periodicals which are supplied, and if
they gain little more, they at least do not lose the faculty
of reading and writing.

1 Jbaroda and its Libraries, by N. M. Dutt, p. 58.